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when we remember that-John Rut's ship was probably
less than forty tons burthen, who will blame him?
But the fact remains that men like Borough and
Frobisher and Michael Lock, son of the Admiral Lock
with whom Martin first went to sea, accepted the Zeno
chart as an authentic record of an ancient voyage. If
it was wrong, the only way was to go out and prove it.
And modern investigation tends to dismiss the charge
of forgery against the Italian who published the chart
of his ancestor's voyage. This Italian, Nicolo Zeno,
was a member of the Council of Ten in the Republic
of Venice and not likely to promulgate a useless false*
hood! The errors in the chart are easily accounted for
if we bear in mind the difficulties of getting a ship's
position in the fourteenth century*
Exploring expeditions, however, cost money. There
was no Royal Geographical Society to which to turn,
no wealthy newspaper proprietor to subsidise the ven-
ture for publicity. It was not even feasible to apply to
the great banking firms of the Continent at this time.
Messrs. Malvenda, Spinola, Forinano, Doria, Giustin-
iani, and even the Fuggers of Augsburg were much too
deeply involved in the vast military expenditures of the
European powers to finance voyages of discovery. The
thing to do, if a man had a scheme to find new lands,
was to interest some great lord, with influence at court
who,might bring the matter perchance to the sover-
eign's attention. He could, if he were a man like
Raleigh or Gilbert, go to court himself. This an illit-
erate sea-captain like Frobisher could not do. He had
to acquire influence, and it took him ten years to do it.
He achieved great th^igs as an explorer and he became
eventually the first naval officer of his time, the trusted
admiral of a queen who could read men better than
any ruler in the world; but at the time when history next